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power. It would have given me great pleasure to have had a line 
from my. old acquaintance M r . Booth Grey, for whom I retain a 
great regard and with whom I should have been glad to have kept 
up a correspondence, but I suppose his time is so engaged with 
matters of greater consequence that he cannot think of an old 
School Fellow. I am, my Lord, 

" Tour Lordships much obliged and most Mole servt. 

"Thos. Nelson." 

Thomas Nelson, Jr., to Samuel Athaioes, Esq. 
"My Mother desires you will send her a genteel chariot with six 
Harness, to be painted of a grave colour, and the coat of arms of 
our family, the whole to cost about £100 sterling. In memory of 
my much Honored Father I must beg the favor of you to send me 
a genteel black marble Tombstone with the inclosed inscription 
engraved on it. If you have no objection I should be glad to 
have it bespoke of Oliver in Cannon street. He has sent us three 
for our Family, and will, therefore, know what sort of one I want." 
—September 14, 1773. 



THE ULTRA MONTANE EXPEDITION. 1 
On August 20, 1716, John Fontaine (son of Eev. James Fon- 
taine, a French Huguenot of ancient family), who had served as 
ensign in the English army, waited upon Governor Spotswood in 
Williamsburg with the necessary horses and baggage, and together 
they started early in the morning for an expedition over the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. They breakfasted at the Ordinary, in New 
Kent, kept by Col. William Bassett, twenty-five miles distant, and 
opposite to West Point, after which they crossed the York Biver, 
and rode to the house of Augustine Moore, father of Bernard 
Moore, who married the Governor's daughter, Kate Spotswood. 
Here on the Mattaponi, about ten miles from West Point, they 
tarried the night. Passing over this stream the next morning at 
ten o'clock, they went on their way, and late in the night reached 
the house of Robert Beverley, the historian, at the head of the 
Mattaponi, in Essex county, about forty miles from the crossing- 
place and thirty miles above Mr. John Baylor's, " one of the greatest 
dealers of tobacco in the country." Mr. Beverley had a very good 

■See Hugh Jones' Present State of Virginia; Memoirs of a Huguenot 
Family ; Campbell's History of Virginia. 
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-vineyard on his place, and plenty of wine in his storehouse to make 
merry his guests. He lived well, but not luxuriously. 

After a night spent under the roof of the genial historian, they 
set out again on the 22d, and after a journey of thirty miles 
reached the home of Mr. William Woodford, father of General 
Woodford of the Revolution. This place, which was on the Rap- 
pahannock, stood on a high hill commanding a fine prospect, and 
was dignified with the name of "Windsor." It was ten miles 
below the falls of the river. 

Here they remained all next day and rested their horses. In the 
morning of the 24th at seven o'clock they mounted and soon 
arrived at Capt. Austin Smith's house about ten. Captain Smith 
was a son of Major Lawrence Smith, of Gloucester, who was a 
staunch supporter of Sir William Berkeley during Bacon's Rebellion. 
They dined there, and continuing their journey about one o'clock, 
they arrived about nine at Germanna, the place of rendezvous on 
the Rapidan River, about thirty miles above the falls of the Rap- 
pahannock. 

This place was paled in like a pentagon, and contained nine 
families of Germans, settled there by Spotswood. In the very 
centre was a blockhouse with five sides answering to the five sides 
of the great enclosure. There were loop-holes in it, from which 
one might see all the inside. This house was intended as a re- 
treat for the people in case they were not able to defend the pali- 
sades if attacked by the Indians, and was also used for divine 
service. 

The Governor and his friend, Fontaine, tarried here four days, 
and during the time arrived the gentlemen and rangers who were 
expected to meet him to assist in the more serious business of 
effecting a passage through the wild forest now stretching before 
them. 

Among the gentlemen were John Fontaine, [Harry] Beverly, 
Austin Smith, Robert Brooke, a surveyor, grandfather of Robert 
Brooke, governor in 1798, and of Francis T. Brooke, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Virginia, Col. George Mason, of Stafford, father 
of George Mason, the author of the Virginia Bill of Rights and 
State Constitution, Col. [Christopher] Robinson, naval officer of 
Rappahannock River, Capt. Jeremiah Clowder, of Middlesex, 
[Thomas] Todd, of Essex, and Mr. Taylor, probably James Taylor, 
great-grandfather of President Zachary Taylor. 

The camping places in the woods were named in honor of the 
Governor and these companions. 
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By the 29 th they had proceeded so far as to drink the healths of 
King George I. and all the royal family on the very top of the 
Appalachian Mountains. On the way they saw buffaloes, rattle- 
snakes, vines, briars, beautiful valleys and prodigious precipices. 
The highest mountain they called Ml George, in honor of the 
king, and the next highest, Mt. Spotswood. They had several 
sorts of liquors with them, and the king's health was cordially 
drunk, the echoes among the crags responding to repeated volleys 
from their guns. 

Then descending the mountains, they watered their horses in 
the crystal stream of the Shenandoah. It was not usual at this 
time to shoe horses in the country around Williamsburg, where 
the ground is soft and free from pebbles, but on account of the 
rough character of the travelling in the mountains they had been 
obliged while at Germanna to provide a great quantity of horse- 
shoes. So on their return to Williamsburg, which was accom- 
plished on September 17, the governor presented each of his com- 
panions with a tiny golden horseshoe, studded with valuable 
stones, with this inscription on one side : " Sic juvat transcenckre 
montes." Rev. Hugh Jones," the Professor of Mathematics in the 
college, states that he saw several of these ornaments, and it is 
known that one of them descended in the family of Major Robert 
Brooke, and was seen during the present generation. The minia- 
ture horseshoe that belonged to Spotswood, according to a descend- 
ant of his, the late Mrs. Susan Bott, of Petersburg, who had seen 
it, was small enough to be worn on a watch-chain. A novel called 
the !Tmghts of the Horseshoe, by Dr. Wm. A. Caruthers, derives its 
name and subject from Spotswood's exploit. 

In the November succeeding Spotswood's return home, the 
authorities of the college waited upon Governor Spotswood with 
two copies of Latin verses, being their annual offering for the 
lands held by the college under the charter. The subject chosen 
by Mr. James Blair, the President, was, "The Suppression of the 
Late Rebellion," but Mr. Arthur Blaciamore, the Professor of 
Humanity or Master of the Grammar school, made a decided hit 
by singing the praises of this " Ultra Montane Expedition" in classic 
lines. There is good reason to believe that the Latin verses of 
that day were better than the English translations, but if the 
modern critic does not like the work of the Rev. George Seagood, 
who turned Blackamore's verses into English, he must remember 
that he has against him " the applause of several good judges." 
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[From The Maryland Gazette, Tuesday, June 17, and Tuesday, June 24, 1729.] 
Mr. Parks, 

The College at Williamsburgh is obliged to pay Two Copies of Latin Verses 
to the Governour every Fifth of November, as Quit-Kent for Land. The 
November after Col. Spotswood and his Train returned from their Progress 
amongst the Mountains (when the Tramontane Order was instituted) Mr. 
Blair, the President, chose for his Subject " The Suppression of the late Bebel- 
lion"; and Mr. Blackamore, the Humanity Prof essor, composed an excellent 
Poem on this Mountain Expedition, which the late Bev. Mr. George Seagood 
turn'd into English. 

I have sent you the Translation, which (having gain'd the Applause of sev- 
eral good Judges) may probably contribute to the Satisfaction of your Corre- 
spondents that are poetically inclined. 
I am, 

Sir, Yours, 

Ecclesiastictjs. 
Mr. Blackamoee's Uxpeditio Ultramontana render'd into English Verse. 
Inscrib'd to the Honourable the Govebnoub. 

Let other Pens th' ungrateful News declare, 

The dire Effects of Northern Civil War ; 

How furious Men, by fatal Madness led, 

Pulled down devoted Vengeance on their Head; 

Whilst we thy Care, O Spotswood, sing, thy Toil, 

Which bore thee far into a foreign Soil; 

Urge thee to quit soft Ease and grateful Home, 

O'er Mountains high and rapid Streams to roam; 

And thro' thick Woods, impervious to the Sun, 

To poisonous Snakes and Monsters only known. 
Tell, Goddess Muse— for all thy pow'rf ul Art 

Is only equal to the Godlike Part — 

What lonesome Fields and unfrequented Floods 

Spotswood did pass thro', dark and desert Woods, 

Whilst he, intent upon Virginia's Good, 

O'er Hills and Dales the noble Task persued; 

Up steepest Mountains in his Course did run, 

Whose Tops were 'bove the Clouds, and Rivals to the Moon, 

So he might farther stretch his Royal Master's Sway. 

Happy Virginia! wouldst thou prize thy Friend, 

Who labor'd thus thy Borders to extend, 

Encourag'd thee to Arts, train'd three to Arms, 

And guarded thee from more than foreign Harms! 

Nor were his Thoughts to these alone confln'd, 

But higher Cares imploy'd his Christian Mind, 

For having read in God's Prophetic Page, 

In after-times should come a glorious Age, 

In which all Nations should agree as One, 

Be all one Flock, of one Belegion. 
' ' Prospect sweet ! " he cries. ' ' Hail, happy Days, 
3 
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When thus the Sun of Peace shall [cast his rays (?)]; 

"When his bless'd Influence shall the Globe controal, 

And the Messias reign from Pole to Pole! " 

Unwearied are his Pains, unshaken is his Mind, 

To spread this Good to all of Adam's Kind; 

In this, ambitious of eternal Fame, 

T' advance his Sov'reign's and his Saviour's name; 

That Geoegb's Fame may thro' the World be read, 

And Christ's and Britain's Cross in faithless Nations spread. 

Now, then, the Hero for his March prepares, 
And t'wards the Indian Parts his Course he steers, 
And thus begins to move by God's Command, 
As once did Joshua to the Promis'd Land. 
All Things and Places full of God appear, 
And both his Goodness and his Power declare; 
And all his Creatures his Commands fulfil, 
And act by his Express or his permissive Will. 

This Expedition was designed to trace 
A Way to some yet undiscovered Place, 
And barb'rous, savage Nations to subdue, 
Which neither ancient Greece nor Borne e'er knew; 
Or else Virginia's Borders to secure, 
And fix the Bounds of his disputed Power. 
These, Day and Night, the Regent's Studies are, 
And his Virginia is his constant Care. 

And now the Day was come when his Command 
To distant Climes led on a chosen Band; 
All things conspire to favour the Design, 
And lucky Omens with their Wishes joyn. 

First, then, he pass'd the antient Planters' Seats, 
Whilst each Plantation from his View retreats; 
The winding Boad thro' thickest Forest leads, 
(Whose Trees tow'rds Heaven shoot up their lofty Heads) 
And brings him to the Banks declining Side, 
Where Bapidanna rowls his hasty Tyde ; 
Whose Current's fiercer than the Tiber's was, 
When he with headstrong Course his Bounds did pass, 
O'erthrew the Bock where Vesta's Temple stood, 
And mixt the sacred Structure with the Mud. 
Kind Nature dreading such Effects as these, 
(Whose all- wise Author all Events foresees) 
The like in future Ages to prevent, 
Cut deep his Banks, and made a Steep Ascent, 
With Rocky Cliffs his Waters did restrain, 
Lest overcharg'd with sudden Snow or Bain, 
He might o'erflow, and drown the Neighb'xing Plain. 
Crossing this Stream, he to Germanna came, 
Which from new German Planters takes its Name, 
Here taught to dig, by his auspicious Hand 
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They prov'd the teeming Pregnanee of the Land ; 
For being search'd the fertile Earth gave Signs 
That her Womb swell'd with Gold and Silver Mines. 
This Ground, if faithful, may in time out-do 
Potosi, Mexico, and fam'd Peru. 

When he from hence a hundred Miles had pass'd 
T'wards George's Hill a wishful Eye he east: 
This Mountain taller than the rest appears, 
As to the Sky his stately Eront he rears ; 
Which Spotswood, mindful of his Sov'reign's Eame, 
Grac'd with the Title of his Koyal Name, 
As proud Olympus 'bove the hills does rise, 
And nearer views the Starry Pole and Skies; 
So much thy Mountain upwards does aspire, 
And o'er the Highest thrusts his Shoulders higher; 
As Thou, Great GEORGE, the Monarchs dost surpass, 
In vertuous Deeds familiar to thy Kace. 

The steady Spotswood thither bends his Way, 
Altho' thro' roughest pathless Woods it lay ; 
No sign of Culture wears the desert Ground ; 
No print of humane Footsteps to be found. 
When streight the Sky is taken from his Sight, 
And Sylvan Shades obstruct the Mid-day Light. 

On he goes, and does a passage force ; 
Thro' Dens of Wolves and Bears he clears his Course. 
Each Swamp is fill'd with Broods of Horrid Snakes, 

And savage Beasts lie lurking in the Brakes. 
TJnmov'd he hears the howling Wolf 's shrill Voice, 

And slights the roaring Bear's more frightful Noise. 

Here Snakes, like Python, of a monstrous Size, 

With brandish'd Tongues dart out a spiteful Hiss; 

With twirling Tails these Serpents coil'd prepare, 

(And with their Battles beat the Alarm) for War; 

And bid the wary Traveller retreat, 

Or arm'd expect a deadly Foe to meet, 

A Weapon on each Willow's to be found, 

Which plenteous grow in Vale and Swampy Ground ; 

One stroke of which the Monster's Blood will spill; 

Whose mortal Venom with a Touch does kill. 

Yet arn't these Woods without their proper Grace; 

The verdant Earth here shews a cheerful Face. 

This fruitful Soil with richest Grass is crown'd, 

And various Flow'rs adorn the gawdy Ground. 

(Neglecting Order) Natui'e plants this Land, 

And strews her Biches with a lavish Hand; 

With Fruit her Bounty cloaths each well-deck'd Bush, 

The luscious cherries on the Branches blush. 

Here silken Mulb'ries load the bending Boughs, 

And here the cluster'd Grape luxuriant grows. 
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Here Currants, Peaches, Strawb'ries, Nature tends; 
And other Dainties to the Hero lends. 

This, to the pleas' d Spectator, seems the Seat 
Where rural Geres makes her own Retreat ; 
Or else the Birth-place of the Jolly God, 
Or where Pomona makes her chief Abode. 

These Things, as Spotswood and his Train admire, 
Towards Mount George their March conveys them nigher. 
At length they reach the bottom, and look up, 
And nearer view its long-sought airy Top. 
Spotswood has long pursu'd it with his Eye, 
But as he follow'd, still it seem'd to fly, 
His Haste was fruitless, like Appollo's Chace, 
When Daphne shun'd the am'rous god's embrace. 

Now they ascend and up that Mountain go, 
Which looks with Scorn upon the World below. 
Hard Labour! thus to clime so near the Skies ; 
But Strength and Honour, Courage fresh Supplies. 
Hopes of rare Sights, do strong Desires excite ; 
And so they gain the Mountains utmost Height. 
Here are no Woods to intercept the Sight, 
And form at Noon an antridated Night: 
But freely now they breathe a purer Air, 
The cloudless Sky is all serene and fair, 
And Sun and Moon by turns in Pomp appear. 

Here Spotswood stood, and looking from this Height, 
The beauteous Landskip Charm'd his ravish'd sight, 
Much pleased to see thro' Woods the Rivers stray, 
And long the Vales in wanton Mazes play. 

The Hero smil'd, and thus express'd his Thought: 
"Had th' antient Poets known this pleasant Spot, 
They here had placed their great Apollo's Shrine, 
Or else the Title of the tuneful Nine 
Had always made it sacred and devine. 
But since a higher Honour it does clame, 
Forever let it bear the mighty GEORGE'S Name." 
He spoke, and all their joint Assent declare 
By joyful Shouts that rend the nitrous Air. 

Another Mountain meets their downward Sight ; 
Tho' lower far than this, yet still in height. 
As there thou stoodst in Power, so next in Fame, 
Let thine, O Spotswood! be its future Name. 
Descending, many Fountains they descry, 
That largest Rivers plenteously supply: 
O'er Roots, o'.er Rocks, a rapid Course they gain, 
And in the Vales become a liquid Plain. 
'Mongst verdant Trees, the Streams look bright and gay, 
As in the Skies appears the Milky Way. 
Here spangled Snakes, and Fish divert their Sight, 
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Which, as they swim, reflect the glitt'ring Light, 
(Like Stars that twinkle in a frosty Night.) 
Whose various Sorts and Numbers to rehearse, 
Would tire the Muse, and pass the Bounds of Verse. 
But then, to paint the Joys this Prospect breeds 
From shady Groves, green Banks, and flow'ry Meads, 
And all the Beauties that this Par'dice yields, 
Be it His Task, who knows th' Mysian Fields. 
After the Hero pass'd the gentle Flood 
Thro' which directly went their mirey Boad 
Regardful of his Charge, he pausing stood : 
He thought, and stood resolved without Delay, 
Homewards to make his retrogressive Way, 
Having for GEORGE, his King, Possession took, 
And cut his Name in Ultramontane Rock. 
Obeying then the Dictates of his Mind, 
He streight returned, and left this Scene behind; 
When he, like Hercules in former Days, 
Had made two Mountains, Pillars of his Praise. 



MAEEIAGE BONDS AT LAWBENCEVILLE, BBUNSW1CK 

COUNTY, VA. 

Contributed by Jtjma MoKinley. 

Lewis Lanier to Martha Speed, November 25, 1752. 

William Maclin, Jr., to Sally Clack (daughter of James Clack), 
September 25, 1754. 

James Day Bidley to Mary Edwards, September 25, 1750. 

James Wyche to Leah Maclirj, January 23, 1755. 

Clack Courteney to Prudence Clarke, October 6, 1756. 

John Cook (son of Henry Cook) to Betty Brown, September 6, 
1759. 

James Dupree to Mary Adams, February 6, 1759. 

Benjamin Jones to Lucretia Bryan, February 25, 1755. 

Matthew Parham to Bebecca Maclin, November 25, 1755. 

Moses Collier to Nancy Blank, August 1, 1769. 

William Sims to Elizabeth Wall, April 23, 1770. 

William Collier to Patty Thweatt, November 22, 1773. 

John Harvey to Patty Ivey, February 27, 1775. 

Jacobus Early to Sally Wall, June 22, 1775. 

William Lundy to Lydia Garris, October 29, 1776. 

Thomas Clements to Ann Maclin (daughter of John Maclin), 
December 2, 1772. 

Col. John Maclin to Anne Cryer, March 29, 1773. 



